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confession of his attachment. Even the visit 
of the travelling Englishman, however ac- 
cidental it may seem, illustrates the whole, 
partly by letting the great image of the 
world shine into the bondage of these nar- 
row circumstances, partly by communicat- 
ing portions of his varied experiences, and 
thus relating a contribution to the history 
of the Elective Affinities ; for it often hap- 
pens that another has no inkling of what 
strings he renders harmonic by his words, in 
circles in which he is not closely acquainted. 
Mittler has to utter the meaning of the 
whole story. He occupies with regard to it 



the same position as the chorus did in an- 
cient tragedy. He, the man who is every- 
where ready to settle differences, would not 
remain a single night under the same roof 
with any one who did not respect the sa- 
credness of the marriage institution. Gothe 
therefore puts into his mouth that eloquent 
passage, so often and so justly quoted, that 
marriage is the beginning and the summit 
of all culture ; and there cannot be any suffi- 
cient ground for the' separation of a married 
couple who have lived together for a con- 
siderable period and become in so many 
things eacli other's debtors. 



THE SANKHYA KARIKA; 
Or Memorial Verses on the Sankhya Philosophy. 

[By Iswaba Kbishha, as receired by tradition from the great Kapha.] 

[The following is a reprint from Colebrook's translation — a very scarce work — and contains 
the memorial verses without the commentaries printed in the collection of the Oriental Transla- 
tion fund Committee for Great Britain and Ireland. It is printed here for convenient reference 
in the new commentary to follow it. — Editor.] 

I. V. 

The inquiry is into the means of preclud- 
ing the three sorts of pain; for pain is em- 
barrassment: nor is the inquiry superfluous 
because obvious means of alleviation exist, 
for absolute and final relief is not thereby 
accomplished. 

II. 

The revealed mode is like the temporal 
one, ineffectual, for it is impure; and it is 
defective in some respects, as well as exces- 
sive in others. A method different from 
both is preferable, consisting in a discrim- 
ative knowledge of perceptible principles, 
and of the imperceptible one, and of the 
thinking soul. 

III. 

Nature, the root (of all), Is no production. 
Seven principles, the Great or intellectual 
one, &c, are productions and productive. 
Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
Soul is neither a production nor productive. 

IV. 

Perception, inference, and right affirma- 
tion, are admitted to be threefold proof; for 
they (are by all acknowledged, and) com- 
prise every mode of demonstration. It is 
from proof that belief of that which is to be 
proven results. 
15 



Perception is ascertainment of particular 
objects. Inference, which is of three sorts, 
premises an argument, and (deduces) that 
which is argued by it. Eight affirmation is 
true revelation. 

VI. 

Sensible objects become known by percep- 
tion; but it is by inference (or reasoning) 
that acquaintance with things transcending 
the senses is obtained: and a truth which is 
neither to be directly perceived, nor to be 
inferred from reasoning, is deduced from 
revelation. 

vn. 

From various causes things may be im- 
perceptible (or unperceived) ; excessive dis- 
tance, (extreme) nearness, defect of the or- 
gans, inattention, minuteness, interposition 
of objects, predominance of other matters,, 
and intermixture with the like. 
VIII. 

It is owing to the subtility (of nature), not 
to the non-existence of this original princi- 
ple, that it is not apprehended by the senses, 
but inferred from its effects. Intellect and 
the rest of the derivative principles are ef- 
fects; (whence it is concluded as their cause) 
in some respects analogous, but in others 
dissimilar. 
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IX. 

Effect subsists (antecedently to the opera- 
tion of cause) ; for what exists not, can by 
no operation of cause be brought into ex- 
istence. Materials, too, are selected which 
are fit for the purpose : everything is not by 
every means possible : what is capable docs 
that to which it is competent; and like is 
produced from like. 

X. 

A discrete principle is causable, it is in- 
constant, unpervading, mutable, multitu- 
dinous, supporting, mergent, conjunct, gov- 
erned. The undiscrete one is the reverse. 

XI. 

A discrete principle, as well as the chief 
(or undiscrete) one, has the three qualities : it 
is indiscriminative, objective, common, irra- 
tional, prolific. Soul is in these respects, as 
in those, the reverse. 

XII. 

The qualities respectively consist in pleas- 
ure, pain, and dulness; are adapted to mani- 
festation, activity, and restraint; mutually 
domineer; rest ou each other; produce eacli 
other ; consort together ; and are recipro- 
cally present. 

XIII. 

Goodness is considered to be alleviating 
and enlightening: foulness, urgent and ver- 
satile : darkness, heavy and enveloping. 
Like a lamp, they co-operate for a purpose 
(by union of contraries). 
XIV. 

lndiscriminativeness and the rest (of the 
properties of a discrete principle) are proved 
by the influence of the three qualities, and 
the absence thereof in the reverse. The un- 
discrete principle, moreover (as well as the 
influences of the three qualities), is demon- 
strated by effect possessing the properties 
of its cause (and by the absence of contra- 
riety). 

' XV. 

Since specific objects are finite ; since there 
is homogeneousness ; since effects exist 
through energy; since there is a parting (or 
issue) of effects from cause; and a reunion 
of the universe.— 

XVI. 

There is a general cause which is undis- 
crete. It operates by means of the three 
qualities, and by mixture, by modification, 
as water ; for different objects are diver- 
sified by influence of the several qualities 
respectively. 



XVII. 

Since the assemblage of sensible objects is 
for another's use; since the converse of that 
which has the three qualities, with other 
properties (before mentioned), must exist; 
since there must be superintendence ; since 
there must be one to enjoy; since there is a 
tendency to abstraction ; therefore, soul is. 

XVIII. 

Since birth, death, and the instruments of 
life are allotted severally; since occupations 
are not at once universal ; and since quali- 
ties affect variously ; multitude of souls is 
demonstrated: 

XIX. 

And from that contrast (before set forth) 
it follows, that soul is witness, solitary, by- 
stander, spectator, and passive. 

XX. 

Therefore, by reason of union with it, in- 
sensible body seems sensible; and though 
the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) 
appears as the agent. 

XXI. 

For the soul's contemplation of nature, 
and for its abstraction, the union of both 
takes place, as of the halt and blind. By 
that union a creation is framed. 
XXII. 

From nature issues the great one; thence 
egotism; and from this the sixteenfold set: 
from five among the sixteen proceed five 

elements. 

XXIII. 

Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, know- 
ledge, dispassion, and power are its facul- 
ties, partaking of goodness. Those partak- 
ing of darkness are the reverse. 

XXIV. 

Consciousness is egotism. Thence pro- 
ceeds a twofold creation. The elevenfold set 
is one; the five elemental rudiments are tin; 

other. 

XXV. 

From consciousness, affected by goodness, 
proceeds the good elevenfold set : from it, 
as a dark origin of being, come elementary 
particles: both issue from that principle af- 
fected by foulness. 

XXVI. 

Intellectual organs are, the eyes, the ears, 
the nose, the tongue, and the skin : those of 
action are, the voice, hands, feet, the excre- 
tory organ, and that of generation. 
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XXVII. 

(In this set is) mind, which is both (an or- 
gan of sensation and of action). It ponders, 
and it is an organ as being cognate with the 
rest. They are numerous by specific modi- 
fication of qualities, and so are external di- 
versities. 

XXVIII. 

The function of rive, in respect to color 
and the rest, is observation only. Speech, 
handling, treading, excretion, and genera- 
tion are the functions of five (other organs). 
XXIX. 

Of the three (internal instruments) the 
functions are their respective characterist- 
ics: these are peculiar to each. The com- 
mon function of the three instruments is 
breath, and the rest of the five vital airs. 
XXX. 

Of all four the functions are instantaneous, 
as well as gradual, in regard to sensible ob- 
jects. The function of the three (interior) 
is, in respect of an unseen one, preceded by 
that of the fourth. 

XXXI. 

The instruments perform their respective 
functions, incited by mutual invitation. The 
soul's purpose is- the motive: an instrument 
is wrought by none. 

XXXII. 

Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It com- 
passes, maintains, and manifests: what is to 
be done by it is tenfold, to be compassed, to 
be maintained, to be manifested. 
XXXIII. 

Internal instruments are three; external, 
ten, to make known objects to those three. 
The external organs minister at time pres- 
ent; the internal do so at any time. 

XXXIV. 
Among these organs, the five intellectual 
concern objects specific and unspecific. 
Speech concerns sound. The rest regard all 
five objects. 

XXXV. 

Since intellect, with the (other two) inter- 
nal instruments, adverts to every object, 
therefore those three instruments are ward- 
ers, and the rest are gates. 
XXXVI. 

These characteristically differing from 
each other, and variously affected by quali- 
ties, present to the intellect the soul's whole 
purpose, enlightening it as a lamp. 



XXXVII. 

Since it is intellect which accomplishes 
soul's fruition of all which is to be enjoyed, 
it is that, again, which discriminates the 
subtle difference between the chief princi- 
ple (pradhdna) and soul. 

XXXVIII. 

The elementary particles are unspecific; 
from these five proceed the five elements 
which are termed specific; for they are 
soothing, terrific, or stupefying. 
XXXIX. 

Subtile (bodies) and such as spring from 
father and mother, together with the great 
elements, are three sorts of specific objects. 
Among these, the subtile bodies are lasting; 
such as issue from father and mother are 
perishable. 

XL. 

(Subtile body), primaeval, unconfined, ma- 
terial, composed of intellect, with other 
subtile principles, migrates, else unenjoy- 
ing; invested with dispositions, mergeut. 
XL1. 

As a painting stands not without a 
ground, nor a shadow without a stake, &c, 
so neither does subtile person subsist sup- 
portless without specific (or unspecific) 
particles. 

XLII. 

For the sake of soul's wish, that subtile 
person exhibits (before it), like a dramatic 
actor, through relation of means and conse- 
quence, with the aid of nature's influence. 
XLIII. 

Essential dispositions are innate. Inci- 
dental, as virtue and the rest, are considered 
appurtenant to the instrument. The uter- 
ine germ (flesh and blood) and the rest be- 
long to the effect (that is, to the body). 
XL1V. 

By virtue is ascent to a region above ; by 
vice, descent to a region below: by know- 
ledge is deliverance ; by the reverse, bond- 
age. 

XLV. 

By dispassion is absorption into nature ; 
by foul passion, migration : by power, un- 
impediment; by the reverse, the contrary. 
XL VI. 

This is an intellectual creation, termed ob- 
struction, disability, acquiescence, and perfect- 
ness. By disparity of influence of qualities, 
the sorts of it are fifty. 
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XL VII. 
There are five distinctions of obstruction; 
and, from defect of instruments, twenty- 
eight of disability : acquiescence is ninefold ; 
perfectness, eightfold. 

XLvra. 

The distinctions of obscurity are eightfold, 
as also those of illusion; extreme illusion is 
tenfold ; gloom is eighteenfold, and so is 
utter darkness. 

XLIX. 

Depravity of the eleven organs, together 
with injuries of the intellect, are pronounced 
to be disability. The injuries of intellect 
are seventeen, by inversion of acquiescence 
and perfectness. 

Nine sorts of acquiescence are propound- 
ed ; four internal, relating to nature, to 
means, to time, and to luck ; five external, 
relative to abstinence from (enjoyment of) 
objects. 

LI. 

Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of 
pain of three sorts, intercourse of friends, 
and purity (or gift), are perfections (or 
means thereof). The forementioued three 
are curbs of perfectness. 

LII. 
Without dispositions there would be no 
subtile person ; without person there would 
be no pause of dispositions: wherefore a 
twofold creation is presented, one termed 
personal, the other intellectual. 

LIII. 
The divine kind is of eight sorts ; the 
grovelling is fivefold; mankind is single in 
its class. This, briefly, is the world of liv- 
ing beings. 

Above, there is prevalence of goodness: 
below, the creation is full of darkness: in 
the midst, is the predominance of foulness, 
from Brahma' to a stock. 

Ly. 

There does sentient soul experience pain, 
arising from decay and death, until It be re- 
leased from its person; wherefore pain is of 
the essence (of bodily existence). 

LVI. 
This evolution of nature, from intellect to 
the special elements, is performed for the 
deliverance of each soul respectively ; done 
for another's sake as for self. 



LVII. 
As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent 
(substance), to nourish the calf, so it is the 
office of the chief (principle) to liberate the 
soul. 

LVIII. 

As people engage in acts to relieve de- 
sires, so does the undiscrete (principle) to 
liberate the soul. 

LIX. 

As a dancer, having exhibited herself to 
the spectator, desists from the dance, so does 
nature desist, having manifested herself to 
soul. 

LX. 

Generous nature, endued with qualities, 
does by manifold means accomplish, without 
benefit (to herself) the wish of ungrateful 
soul, devoid as he is of qualities. 

LXI. 
Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle 
than nature; once aware of having been 
seen, she does not again expose herself to 
the gaze of soul. 

LXII. 

Verily not any soul is bound, nor is re- 
leased, nor migrates; but nature alone, in 
relation to various beings, is bound, is re- 
leased, and migrates. 

LXIII. 

By seven modes nature binds herself by 
herself: by one, she releases (herself), for 
the soul's wish. 

Lxrv. 

So, through study of principles, the con- 
clusive, incontrovertible, one only know- 
ledge is attained, that neither I am, nor is 
aught mine, nor do I exist. 

LXV. 

Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul 
contemplates at leisure and at ease nature, 
(thereby) debarred from prolific change, 
and consequently precluded from those 
seven forms. 

LXVI. 

He desists, because he has seen her; she 
does so, because she has been seen. In their 
(mere) union there is no motive for creation. 

LXVII. 
By attainment of perfect knowledge, vir- 
tue and the rest become causeless; yet soul 
remains a while invested with body, as the 
potter's wheel continues whirling from the 
effect of the impulse previously given to it. 
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LXVIII. 

When separation of the informed soul 
from its corporeal frame at length takes 
place, and nature in respect of it ceases, 
then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
plished. 

LXIX. 

This abstruse knowledge, adapted to the 
liberation of soul, wherein the origin, dura- 
tion, and termination of beings are consid- 
ered, has been thoroughly expounded by 
the mighty saint. 

LXX. 

This great purifying (doctrine) the sage 
compassionately imparted to A'suri, A'suri 



taught it to Panchasikha, by whom it was 
extensively propagated. 

LXXI. 
Eeceived by tradition of pupils, it has been 
compendiously written in Ah-ya metre by 
the piously disposed I'sawara Krishna, 
having thoroughly investigated demonstra- 
ted truth. 

LXXII. 

The subjects which are treated in seventy 
couplets are those of the whole science, 
comprising sixty topics, exclusive of illus- 
trative tales, and omitting controversial 
questions. 



HEGEL'S PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIRIT. 

[Translated from the German of G. W. F. IIeoel.] 

[All marks of subdivision included in brackets [ ] are not in the original, but are employed 
here to facilitate reference to the portions taken up in the commentary which follows. Adjec- 
tives and participles used substantively are sometimes capitalized to prevent confusion. — Ed.] 



A.— CONSCIOUSNESS. 
III. 

Force and Understanding — The Phenomenal 
and the Supersensuous World. 

[p. 97.] [a] In the dialectic of sensuous 
certitude, consciousness has completely lost 
the senses — hearing, seeing, &c. — and as 
perception it has arrived at thoughts, which 
however it as yet only brings together in 
the unconditioned Universal. This Uncon- 
ditioned would now itself again be nothing 
else than the one-sided extreme of being-for- 
itself, if it were taken as quiescent simple 
essence, for thus the no-essence (disorder) 
would stand in opposition to it; but related 
to the latter, the former would be unessential 
itself, and the consciousness would never 
come out of the deception of perception: it 
has, however, adduced itself as a somewhat 
which has gone out of such a conditioned 
being-for-itself back into itself. — This un- 
conditioned Universal, which is now the true 
object of consciousness, is still as object of 
the same; it has not as yet apprehended its 
comprehension as comprehension. The two 
procedures should be carefully distinguish- 
ed; consciousness has experienced that the 
object has gone back out of the relation to 



another into itself, and has thus become in 
itself comprehension; but the consciousness 
is not yet for itself the comprehension, and 
for this reason it does not recognize itself in 
that reflected object. Ear us this object lias 
become in such a manner through the ac- 
tivity of consciousness, that the latter has 
intertwined itself in the becoming of the 
same, and the reflection is the same on both 
sides, or merely one. But since the con- 
sciousness in this activity had merely the 
objective essence, and not the consciousness 
as such for its content, the result is to be 
posited in an objective signification for it, 
and the consciousness still withdrawing 
from that which is become, the latter is to 
it, as objective, the essence. 

[p. 98.] [A] Although with this the un- 
derstanding has cancelled its own untruth 
and the untruth of the object; and what has 
become for it through this, is the compre- 
hension of the True as the True existent in 
itself, which is not as yet comprehension, or 
which lacks as yet the being-for-itself of con- 
sciousness, and which the understanding, 
without knowing itself in it, lets alone. The 
latter pursues its road by itself, so that the 
consciousness has no part or portion in its 
free realization, but only looks on and ap- 



